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1895. Henry W. Haynes. 

ROBERT CHARLES WINTHROP. 

The Hon. Robert Charles Winthrop died in Boston on the 
16th of November, 1894, at the age of eighty-rive years and six 
months, having been born on the 12th of May, 1809. He was the 
son of the Hon. Thomas Lindall and Elizabeth (Temple) Winthrop, 
and a descendant of Governor John Winthrop, founder of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. Between this illustrious ancestor and himself 
were interposed five generations. His father, Thomas Lindall Win- 
throp, was for many years Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts, 
and also President of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; he was 
universally esteemed as a man of courtly manners, social disposition, 
and stainless character, rendering much more valuable service to 
the community than many men of greater intellectual prominence. 
Robert C. Winthrop was educated at the Boston Latin School and at 
Harvard College, graduating with distinction in the class of 1828. 
The social position of his parents at once introduced him to the most 
cultivated circles in Boston, and he was conspicuous throughout his 
life for the strictest devotion to all social duties. He always took 
keen interest in the militia of the State, as a member and commander 
of Company A of the First Regiment M. V. M., otherwise the Boston 
Light Infantry, or '' Tigers," and was afterwards an Aide-de-Camp on 
the staff of Governor Everett. 

Mr. Winthrop was admitted to the bar, and studied for a time in 
the office of the Hon. Daniel Webster. But his attention was early 
attracted to politics. At the period of his entering college the so 
called " era of good feeling," which had culminated in the almost 
unopposed re-election of President Monroe, had come to a violent enc? 
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in the contest of 1824. Mr. Winthrop's college course nearly coin- 
cided with the Presidency of John Quincy Adams, and, as he was 
beginning active life, a new political party was forming itself, com- 
posed partly of old Federalists and partly of such Democrats as had 
supported Mr. Adams against Crawford, Jackson, and Clay. This 
party was for a short time dominated by the " Antimasons," a singular 
association of those who distrusted the political and moral tendencies 
of secret societies. It early, however, assumed the name of National 
Republicans, and later settled down as the Whig party. To this 
party Mr. Winthrop was devotedly attached for the twenty odd years 
that it had any existence ; not merely its favorite candidate for State 
and national offices, but its untiring organizer, alert every day and 
every hour to extend its influence and deepen its hold upon the peo- 
ple. He was a popular speaker at all its conventions, and a certain 
fighting element in his nature, which could use the weapons of fun 
and sarcasm as well as of argument and pathos, cannot be understood 
without reading his speeches delivered on these political occasions. 

Mr. Winthrop entered the General Court of Massachusetts as a 
Representative when he was but twenty-five years old, and served in 
that capacity for five terms, for three of which he was Speaker. In 
1840 he was elected to the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and represented the Boston district in five Congresses. In his 
fourth term, he was elected Speaker .of the Thirtieth Congress. It 
was during his occupancy of the chair that the venerable John Quincy 
Adams, rising to address the house, was stricken down at his place, 
and, being carried into the Speaker's private room, died on the 23d 
of February, 1848. 

It had been Mr. Winthrop's intention to close his career as a Repre- 
sentative with this Congress, but he yielded to the solicitations of his 
friends to sit for another term. He was of course the Whig candi- 
date for Speaker ; but after a contest of unprecedented duration, in 
which the bitterest partisans, both from the North and the South, 
united to make any election by a majority impossible, he was defeated 
by Howell Cobb of Georgia, who received a plurality of two votes. 

In 1850, Mr. Webster having resigned his seat in the Senate to 
enter President Fillmore's Cabinet, Mr. Winthrop was nominated by 
Governor Briggs to hold the Senatorship till the legislature could 
meet. This body, on its assembling, was controlled by the " Coalition " 
of Democrats and Free-Soilers, who elected Robert Rantoul, Jr. 
Senator for the very few weeks of the Senatorial term then remaining, 
and chose Charles Sumner for six years. 
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In 1851 Mr. Winthrop was the Whig candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts ; but, as the law then stood, an absolute majority was 
required for a popular election, and, failing that, the Governor was 
chosen by the newly elected legislature. Here again the Coalition 
triumphed, no candidate having a majority of the popular vote, 
though Mr. Winthrop had by far the largest number ; and the legis- 
lature elected George S. Boutwell. 

Thus ended Mr. Winthrop's political service, which had reflected 
the highest honor on his name, his State and his person. He was a 
conservative in the truest and highest sense, deeply attached to his 
country and her traditions, suspicious of everything which tended to 
break up directly or insidiously the flourishing fabric which had been 
constructed with such amazing rapidity in the generation that immedi- 
ately succeeded the misery of Mr. Madison's war, but eager for every- 
thing which could promote that wonderful development peacefully and 
honorably. Those who have been trained to believe that his political 
conduct showed a lack of moral courage would do well to read the 
debates on the annexation of Texas and the Mexican war, in which 
he gave voice completely and convincingly to the highest moral senti- 
ment of Massachusetts. If the present laws of election had been in 
force at the time he was defeated as candidate for Governor, he would 
have been declared elected to that post, and probably had no diffi- 
culty in securing several re-elections. He was a national patriot, who 
would not for a score of Senatorships have renounced what he con- 
sidered his duty to his whole country in submission to any sectional 
feeling. 

Particular attention should be drawn to his services as Speaker, 
both in Boston and in Washington. It may be confidently asserted 
that no occupant of those chairs ever discharged his duty with greater 
dignity, courtesy, and understanding of its minutest details. That 
he was entirely impartial is proved by the fact that fifteen of the very 
bitterest and most irreconcilable extremists, equally divided between 
North and South, voted to strike out that word from the vote of thanks 
to him. 

For the last half of Mr. Winthrop's life he occupied what is called 
a private station. He had, indeed, allowed his name to head the 
Democratic electoral ticket in 1864, with no idea that he could be 
chosen. But there have been very few men in any country, or 
at any period, who have discharged so faithfully, usefully, and ac- 
ceptably such multifarious public duties. The record of them is to be 
found in the second, third, and fourth volumes of his public addresses, 
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the first being chiefly occupied with those of a political character. 
These addresses range over a great variety of subjects, charitable, 
literary, historical, commemorative. One may select, as specially 
worthy to be studied, those on laying the corner stone of the Wash- 
ington Monument in 1848, on the dedication of the statue of Franklin 
in 1856, and on the centennial anniversary of the surrender of York- 
town in 1881. But, whatever the occasion, Mr. Winthrop was sure 
to invest it with a richness of historical record, a tenderness of per- 
sonal reminiscence, an appropriateness of local and contemporary 
illustration, and a soundness of social philosophy, all conveyed in 
faultless English, to which there are few parallels. The sense of 
order and propriety was extremely conspicuous in all he did ; he 
possessed a keen sense of humor, and, as has been stated, in his earlier 
years an entire willingness to fight ; but he objected to engaging in 
any but clean warfare, and for many years before his death dealt only 
with such things as make for peace. 

The expression used above, that the record of his public service 
may be found in his speeches, should be corrected ; he was the soul 
of many most important organizations, where his instinct and experi- 
ence in transacting society business was of incalculable value. Of the 
many charitable, religious, and antiquarian bodies that looked to him as 
their guiding spirit, two, the Massachusetts Historical Society and the 
Peabody Education Fund, were his chosen spheres of constant action. 
To the Collections of the former he contributed precious stores from 
his family papers ; and his " Life and Letters of John Winthrop " is a 
most important contribution to our national biography. The various 
donations of the late George Peabody were made very largely from 
Mr. Winthrop's direct suggestion ; and he threw himself heart and 
soul into the work of making the Peabody Education Fund immedi- 
ately and extensively useful for the most pressing need of the Southern 
States. From this cause his name undoubtedly will be honored and 
loved hereafter by whole communities, who never heard of the 
Arbella's voyage or the Antinomian Controversy, — the transit of 
Venus or the Speakership election. 

Mr. Winthrop was chosen a Fellow of this Academy on the 8th of 
August, 1849, and between 1858 and 1881 he served upwards of 
twenty years as Counsellor. In 1879 he was appointed Chairman 
of the " Centennial Committee," and in that capacity was called upon 
at twenty-four hours' notice to deliver the principal address at the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Academy, on the 26th of May, 1880, when it became evident that our 
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President, the Hon. Charles F. Adams, was too seriously affected in 
health to fulfil that duty. Impossible as it was in so brief a time for 
the orator to do justice to himself or the occasion, he gave an eminently 
graceful and appropriate discourse. 

Mr. Winthrop was twice married, and three children survive him. 
The memory of his character and services is among the precious 
possessions of this century in Massachusetts. 

1895. William Everett. 



ASSOCIATE FELLOWS. 

WILLIAM HOLMES CHAMBERS BARTLETT. 

William Holmes Chambers Bartlett, for many years Pro- 
fessor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, contributed as much as any man to impress 
upon that institution its well known character. As a scientist, he 
was one of the first to base a system of physics on the principle of 
the conservation of energy ; as a teacher, he was so clear and logical 
that he made the most complicated laws of physics and astronomy 
embraced in his course of instruction appear to be self-evident truths. 
His genial manner and personal interest in his pupils will ever be 
remembered with gratitude, and his magnetic influence helped to unite 
the officers of the army and attach them to the Union at a time when 
so many were tempted to join their native States. 

He was born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in September, 1804, but his 
parents moved to St. Louis, Missouri, while he was yet an infant. He 
was appointed a Cadet at the Military Academy in 1822. graduated at 
the head of his class in 1826, and promoted to the rank of Second Lieu- 
tenant of Engineers. He served at the Military Academy as Assistant 
Professor of Engineering from 1827 to 1829 ; as Assistant Engineer 
in the construction of Fortress Monroe, Virginia, in 1828, and of 
Fort Adams, Newport, Rhode Island, from 1829 to 1832; as Assist- 
ant to the Chief of Engineers at Washington, from 1832 to 1834; as 
Acting Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy from 1834 
to 1836; and as full Professor from 1836 to 1871, when, on his 
own application, he was retired from the active list for forty years of 
continuous service. Since his retirement he has been Actuary of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. He died at Yonkers, 
New York, February 11, 1893. 



